Oxford and its Story

III., Jacobitism disappeared like a dream. The
reign of Toryism did little to promote the cause of
learning or conduct. During the eighteenth century
examinations for a degree were little better than a
farce;

" E'en Balaam's ass
If he could pay the fee, would pass,"

sang the poet. Lecturers ceased to lecture ; Readers
did not read. In many colleges scholars succeeded
to fellowships almost as a matter of course, and tutors
were as slow to enforce, as " Gentlemen Commoners "
would have been swift to resent, any study or dis-
cipline as part of the education of a Beau pr Buck.
Though Oriel produced Bishop Butler, for Oxford
was still the home of genius as well as of abuses, the
observance of religion dwindled down to a roll-call.
And corrupt resignations of fellowships, by which the
resigning fellow nominated his successor, in return for
a fee, were paralleled in the city by wholesale corrup-
tion at elections. The mayor and aldermen in 1768
even had the effrontery to propose to re-elect their
representatives in Parliament for ^7 500, the amount
of the municipal debt! This bargain, in spite of a
reprimand from the Speaker and a committal to New-
gate for five days, they succeeded in striking with the
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Abingdon.

For the rest, it was the age of periwigs and patches,
of coffee-houses and ale, of wine and common rooms,
of pipes and news-letters, of a University aping the
manners of London and Bath in Merton College
Gardens or the race-course of Woodstock.

Bucks and Bloods were succeeded by the Smarts,
whose beautiful existences Terrae Films has described
for us. Called by the servitor at six, they tumbled
out of bed, their heads reeling with the last night's
debauch, to attend a chapel service. For the habit of
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